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CONFERENCE ON VEGETABLE PURCHASES 


Milo Perkins Calls Meeting to Discuss Tomatoes, 
Corn, Peas, and Green and Wax Beans 


A conference to discuss purchases of canned vegetables, 
principally tomatoes, under the Lend-Lease Act and the nec- 
essary acreages to provide for them has been called for 10 
o'clock, Monday, April 14, by Milo Perkins, Director of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service and the Surplus Marketing 
Administration. 

Invitations to attend the conference have been extended to 
the secretaries of State canners associations in the principal 
tomato and vegetable canning states, to the secretaries of Sec- 
tions of the National Canners Association representing the 
four principal canned vegetables, and to a limited number 
of individual canners selected by Mr. Perkins. 

As was reported in last week's Inrormation Lerrer, the 
Department of Agriculture plans to extend the “ever-normal 
granary” program in such manner as to insure ample supplies 
for the United States, Great Britain, and other nations resist- 
ing aggression. In its announcement, the Department stated: 
“The government's purchases will be used to accumulate 
reserve supplies of food. These supplies can be used for 
transfer to the British and other countries under the pre- 
visions of the Lend-Lease Act; for release upoa the market in 
case of unwarranted speculative price increases; to meet re- 
quests from the Red Cross for shipment to war refugee areas; 
and for direct distribution through school lunch programs or 
through State welfare departments to public aid families.” 

Discussions at the conference on Monday will be limited, 
it is understood, to tomatoes, corn, peas, and green and wax 
beans, with special attention to tomatoes. 

Since the appropriation for the Lend-Lease Act differs from 
the appropriations with which the Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration usually purchases foods, Mr. Perkins felt it neces- 
sary that representatives of the canners should be informed 
of the procedure. In view of the fact that the operation of the 
Act extends to June 30, 1943, the purchasing program may 
extend over a longer period than just the current year. If 
purchases from spot stocks only were to be considered, the 
problem would be much less complicated than it is with the 
consideration of purchases from future packs. Thus it be- 
comes necessary to discuss all of the various factors involved 
in producing the 1941 pack to supply the regular domestic 
trade and to provide the necessary supplies for the armed 
forces of the United States, as well as purchases by the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corporation under the Lend-Lease 
Act, 

The Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation has invited 
offers for the sale of canned sardines (pilchards) and canned 
mackerel. All offers must be in the hands of the Purchasing 
Agent, Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, on or before April 15 and 
will be subject to acceptance in whole or in part not later 


than April 19. Deliveries on the offers will be during the 
period beginning April 21 and ending June 15. Offers to sell 
are required to include information as to style of pack, and 
size and type of containers (offers are not wanted on cans 
with a net content of less than 8 ounces). The goods are to 
be packed in new double-strapped fiber cases or double- 
strapped wooden cases. Solid fiber cases must be made from 
moisture-resistant 100 point, or better, fiber board having a 
minimum strength of 400 pounds per square inch. 


Price Control Office Established 


A new Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, 
with Leon Henderson in charge was created by executive 
order of the President on Friday, April 11. This new defense 
agency will function directly under the Office for Emergency 
Management and will be on a par with the Office for Produc- 
tion Management. It will combine the consumer protection 
activities now administered by Miss Harriet Elliott with the 
price stabilization now being carried on by Mr. Henderson. 


ARMY SEEKING TOMATO BIDS 


Purchase of 250,000 Cases Will be Made Through 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot 

The Association has been advised that the Army will pur- 
chase approximately 250,000 cases of Extra-standard tomatoes 
in No. 24% cans or their equivalent in No. 2 or No. 10 cans, 
and that invitations to bid are being sent out by the Quarter- 
master Depot at Chicago. These invitations will be sent to 
all canners who have filled in and returned to the Office of 
Production Management the forms on which they have indi- 
cated that they desire to bid on this product. If any canners 
are interested in bidding and have not already requested 
that their names be put on the list to receive invitations, it 
has been suggested that they should at once telegraph to 
the Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago, Illinois, to send them invitations. 


Secretaries of State canners associations will also receive 
copies of the invitations to bid so that they may be in position 
to inform canners in their respective territories of the oppor- 
tunity to submit bids on this purchase. 


Committees to Study Protective Coatings Problems 


Specific problems of the protective coatings industry aris- 
ing from the defense program will be analyzed by subcom- 
mittees now being appointed by the Protective Coatings Sec- 
tion of the Purchases Division of the Office of Production 
Management, it was announced Friday by Donald M. Nelson, 
Director of the Division. Members of the subcommittees will 
include representatives of the manufacturers of paints, var- 
nishes, lacquers, and other coatings and finishes, technical 
experts from raw materials manufacturers, and officials of the 
Government. 
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LET’S APPROACH A B C GRADING OF 
CANNED FOODS WITH OUR EYES OPEN 


So Advises Editor of Progressive Grocer in Article 
on Grade Labeling 


In directing the attention of grocers to this article on 
grade labeling in its April issuc, the Progressive 
Grocer states: “You have probably heard a great deal 
in favor of A BC labeling. But there are two sides 
to the question. This article gives you some facts 
on the other side. By reading this article, you can 
approach the subject more intelligently and with your 
eyes open.” The article was written by Carl W. Dip- 
man, editor of the Progressive Grocer, with whose per- 
mission it is reproduced because of its interest to the 
canning industry. 


It's so amazingly simple, at first thought, this A B C grad- 
ing of canned foods! 

It works like this: When the packer’s cans come off the 
production lines, samples of each separate batch are tested. 
If the products meet the requirements for top grades as 
fixed by specifications, the packer puts a Grade A label on 
the cans, 

If the tests indicate medium quality, he labels them Grade 
B. If the foods are still wholesome and nutritious but de- 
fective in size or color or other particulars, he labels them 
Grade C—all in accordance with detailed specifications laid 
down by the United States Department of Agriculture. 


Brands Do Not Count 


When the canned foods enter the channels of trade, they 
are bought and sold as either Grade A or B or C. Every 
wholesaler or retailer will know what he is buying or selling 
—no fuss about brands or anything. 

And the consumer—well, here is Utopia. Whether or not 
she is familiar with the brand or has confidence in the dealer 
matters little, for all she needs do is walk up to the shelf, 
look for the grade she wants, select her A or B or C product 
and buy it with confidence. There is no chance now for a 
sly merchant to pawn off shoddy canned foods at a fancy price. 


Two Sides To Question 

Simple, isn’t it? 

Why haven't we thought of it before? 

So logical, too! So convenient for wholesalers and_re- 
tailers!: What a protection for consumers! What a blessing 
to canners and farmers who raise the produce that goes into 
the cans! Canned foods by U. S. Grades A or B or C! 

But A B C grade labeling is not quite as simple as all 
that, nor as logical. 

Instead of a convenience to distributors, grade labeling 
may easily become the source of tremendous annoyance and 
the loss of money. 

The consumer may not get the quality she fancies, may see 
instead some of her favorite commodities deteriorate in 
quality. 

Some canners and their employees may find themselves 


surrounded by sweatshop conditions of production. Farmers 
who grow the fresh produce may find their prices and in- 
comes hammered down to lower levels. 


In short, there are two sides to this question of A B C 
grading of canned foods. Its adoption throughout the food 
industry may not prove the unmixed blessing that its pro- 
ponents claim. 

Let's Go Slowly 

But regardless of what the consequences of grade labeling 
are, the issue is now squarely before the trade. Four chain 
store organizations and a few minor groups have adopted 
A BC labeling. Several organized groups of consumers are 
working with certain officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture promoting and popularizing alphabetical grade labeling. 
The issue has been raised and for the present is gaining 
momentum. So it is well for all in the food trade, as well 
as for their customers, to examine the matter carefully so 
it can be approached intelligently. Grade labeling once 
widely adopted will affect everyone connected with the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption of canned fruits and 
vegetables. 

The demand for grade labeling does not arise within the 
food trade nor from the rank and file of consumers. It gets 
its chief support from a professional group of well inten- 
tioned reformers who are approaching the subject with a 
crusading zeal. Like all crusades this one is attracting the 
attention of a vociferous fringe that is making itself felt, 
hence the demand for grade labeling is likely to increase. 
If there are unfavorable angles to grade labeling, we had 
better consider them now before it is too late. 

The principal proponents of grade labeling are certain 
bureaus in the Department of Agriculture (but not all of 
them) and: 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1734 N. Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

American Home Economics Ass'n, 620 Mills Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

American Ass'n of University Women, 22 East 38th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 8 West 40th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Four chain store organizations. 


Few Understand It 


Space does not permit a discussion of these groups, their 
makeup, their motives, their leadership, and viewpoints. But 
each is active in its support of grade labeling. Several of 
them are organizing and promoting consumer study groups, 
stirring up housewives to demand grade labeling, hence the 
statement above that demand for grade labeling is profes- 
sionally inspired and does not originate with the grass roots 
of either producers, distributors, or consumers of canned 
foods. If you desire substantiation of this statement, you 
can easily make your own test. Simply ask a few of your 
local women who are members of the women's club whether 
they would like grade labeling. Chances are you will have 
difficulty finding women who will know what you are talk- 
ing about. You might even ask the officers of your local 
women’s club and likely as not they will have but the vaguest 
idea, if any, about A B C grading. 
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Propaganda Widespread 

But the arguments for grade labeling are so amazingly 
simple, as we have indicated at the beginning of this article, 
that converts are easily made so long as only generalities 
and half-truths are presented. The proponents are flooding 
the country with propaganda. 

But unfortunately, at present there are only a few agencies 
who openly discuss the other side, the unfavorable side of 
grade labeling. Yet there is an unfavorable side with ex- 
tremely deep implications. Grade labeling may bring many 
undesirable features to consumers and distributors. So be- 
fore rushing into grade labeling pell-mell, we might better 
consider some of the unfavorable aspects, too. When both 
sides of the question are once openly discussed, we will be 
in a better position to choose. The following are only a 
few of the many unfavorable aspects: 


A BC labeling may force all canned foods into “footballed” 
products. A chain organization that has some of its brands 
under A B C labeling recently ran an advertisement featur- 
ing Grade A corn at 95¢ a dozen, Accompanying the ad was 
a screaming headline, “No matter what you pay there is none 
finer than Grade A.” As a matter of fact, so far as most 
consumer tastes and preferences are concerned, there is bet- 
ter corn on the market than the particular brand advertised. 
Housewives perhaps didn’t take this ad too seriously because 
Grade A at present doesn't mean much to them. But if the 
reformers once convince the majority of housewives that 
Grade A is tops in quality and “no matter what you pay, 
there is none finer than Grade A,” just how can a dealer 
get 9¢ or 10¢ or 12¢ for a can of corn that he may consider 
a superior product? If consumers are once convinced “there 
is none finer” than 8¢ corn, the dealer who asks a higher 
price will naturally be accused of being a thief and a crook. 

With this example already before us, it doesn’t take much 
imagination for anyone familiar with merchandising to see 
that once A B C grade labeling is popularized all canned 
foods are likely to drift into the loss-leader or minimum 
resale group of commodities. The depressing chain of cir- 
cumstances that follows loss-leader selling will fall heavily 
upon farmers, producers, wholesalers, and retailers, This 
cycle of events is well known to businessmen, although we 
can hardly expect the professional proponents of grade 
labeling to be familiar with it. The cut-rate sector of busi- 
ness, of course, doesn't care. 


Quality May Change 


But those retailers (and their wholesalers and suppliers) 
who now get more than 8¢ for their best grade of corn 
hecause it is worth more, might well give this angle con- 
sideration. If that’s what they and their customers want, 
all right, but let’s approach this thing with our eyes open. 

Quality in canned foods may deteriorate under A B C 
labeling. Referring to the above example of Grade A 8¢ 
corn, the question arises whether there is better corn than 
this particular brand for which a higher price may legiti- 
mately be asked. Yes, there is, But if consumers are com- 
mitted to the belief that “no matter what you pay there is 
none finer than Grade A,” how can a retailer sell the better 
corn at a commensurate price without being held up as a 
scoundrel? The very essence of alphabetical labeling is to 
enable the consumer to pick her quality regardless of the 
dealer's claims or the brand. Of what use is Grade A on a 


can unless it tells a customer that the contents are top 


quality. 
Is Grade A Tops? 


But the next question that arises is, will the quality of all 
Grade A packs of a given commodity be the same? No, and 
there is the catch. That leads into a discussion of the scoring 
system by which grades are determined, a subject we can only 
touch upon here. Scoring to determine Grades A or B or C 
is done on a point system. There are so many points for color, 
size, symmetry, absence of defects, texture, ripeness, and other 
characteristics, a different set of specifications and scoring 
for each commodity. In general a commodity that scores 90 
or more points out of a possible 100 will be designated Grade 
A, one that scores 75 to 89 points Grade B, 60 to 74 points 
Grade C, and less than 60 points substandard. If a packer 
on a certain run of corn or peaches scores 96 points or even 
100 points, he nevertheless grades it only A. He is not per- 
mitted (nor would it be practical) to label his product AA 
or AAA or A Plus. If the packer and his farmers through 
loving care and superior workmanship score 98 or 100 points, 
it would be difficult indeed for him to command a better price 
than that which prevails for the minimum of Grade A, or 90 
points. Remember already consumers are told “no matter 
what you pay, there is none finer than Grade A” (90 points). 


No Incentive 


Under those circumstances any practical man can readily 
see that soon there will be but one price each for Grade A 
or B or C and that price will be for commodities fulfilling the 
minimum requirements of the respective grades. When grades 
are once bought on price alone (as they are likely to be), 
there may be no incentive for packers to improve their quality 
above minimum requirements or 90 points for Grade A, etc. 
In fact, there is every reason why he would pack down to the 
minimum, if a packer wishes to stay in business. There may 
not be enough sale for 98 or 100 score merchandise to warrant 
his bothering with it. Then retailers and consumers would 
no longer have available to them the high qualities of canned 
foods they now enjoy. The tendency will be toward grading 
down to the lowest possible standards. These standards will 
be frozen by U. S. authority and the incentive to improve will 
be gone. 

Rated By Points 


If American businessmen and consumers want to freeze 
their standards to mediocre levels and follow the patterns of 
our European friends, that’s all right, but let’s do it with our 
eyes open. 

The point system of scoring to determine Grade A B C is 
exceedingly detailed yet it still does not cover all of the 
characteristics that housewives take into consideration when 
buying canned fruits and vegetables. Flavor and aroma, for 
example, are not taken into consideration in scoring, yet are 
important factors in selecting canned foods. The housewife 
who likes the distinctive flavor of Maine corn may soon cease 
to buy canned corn when she once gets a tasteless Grade A 
product grown elsewhere, on the theory that “no matter 
what you pay there is none finer.” In scoring canned fruits, 
syrup content is disregarded, yet housewives frequently buy 
their canned fruit largely on the basis of syrup content. 

Take, for example, the scoring of canned pears. The U. S. 
grade specifications disregard syrup as a factor in grading. 
The 100 possible points are allotted as follows: 20 points 
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for color, 15 for uniformity of size and symmetry, 30 for 
absence of defects, 35 for character of fruit. 


The Human Element 

But when the grader rates a given pack of canned pears, 
he must allot points on the basis of such elusive shades of 
judgment as “typical uniform translucency,” “color slightly 
lacking,” “varies noticeably,” “reasonably uniform,” “fairly 
uniform,” “deeper than necessary,” “somewhat deeply,” “ex- 
cessively trimmed,” “visible breaking,” “reasonably fine,” and 
“slightly grainy” to mention only a few. Assuming that the 
grader is honest, errors of human judgment may vary widely 
in assigning points to such elusive characteristics. It is diffi- 
cult to judge the difference between “slightly,” “reasonably,” 
“noticeably,” “typical,” “somewhat,” etc. One can easily see 
how a grader in one plant may allot points on the basis of 
these characteristics to a given batch of pears, while in an- 
other plant another grader may vary his points considerably 
on the same pears, depending somewhat upon how he feels 
that day. Yet if there is a variance of one point at the right 
level, the particular pears are thrown from Grade A into 
Grade B. 


One of the objections to this entire system is the fact that 
one man, (the grader) is the sole judge and his particular 
human reactions, his summation of opinion of the respective 
factors are alone responsible for the scoring and grading. 


Cut-Rate Prices 


Complete alphabetical labeling may reduce grades, labor 
rates, and farmers’ prices to minimum levels, Under com- 
plete grade labeling of canned foods the minimum prices that 
prevail in cut-rate stores for particular grades will naturally 
become the prevailing prices, especially so if the consumers 
are convinced that “no matter what you pay, there is none 
finer.” 

Then all merchants will tend to buy to that cut-rate mini- 
mum price (recently 8¢ for Grade A corn). Retailers will 
bring pressure on wholesalers to buy to that low prevailing 
price. Wholesalers in turn will be forced to buy from can- 
ners to that price. Packers will be obliged to contract for 
their labor, supplies, and for fresh produce to that low price. 
Farmers will be obliged to grow their crops to that price, 
with the possibility of greatly reduced incomes. Standards 
all along the line will be reduced to minimum cut-rate levels— 
farmers, laborers in packing plants, merchants, and con- 
sumers all sacrificing in one way or another, trading down to 
cut-rate levels. 

There will be little incentive for packers to improve their 
quality or pay a farmer a higher price for a fancy yield of his 
fields or orchards because the merchandise will eventually 
have to be sold at the minimum prevailing price for Grade A 
(90 points). Of course this chain of circumstances assumes 
universal A B C Grading, which is the objective of some of 
the proponents of the scheme. 

Can A BC grade labeling be enforced? If the proponents 
once get grade labeling established, then comes the job of 
enforcement. 

The burden of enforcement falls upon the Food and Drug 
Administration. The Food and Drug Administration officials 
have been reported favoring anything that makes for more 
discriminating buying by consumers, yet it is said they are 
quite apprehensive about the difficult job that enforcement 


of grade labeling places upon their shoulders. These officials 
hesitate to criticize the proponents of grade labeling, yet if 
alphabetical designations are adopted, it means the Food 
and Drug Administration must attempt to enforce these 
troublesome provisions, a difficult if not impossible task that 
the administration, according to reports, does not relish. 


Enforcement Problems 


One can easily see how difficulties of enforcement may 
arise. Specifications for grades are promulgated by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, and this same agency does the 
grading. But enforcement must be done by an agency that 
is not even under the Department of Agriculture, but one in 
the Federal Security Agency. 


In other words, the enforcement agency is entirely inde- 
pendent of the agency that establishes the specifications and 
does the grading. Already there have been examples of 
where the Food and Drug Administration has taken enforce- 
ment action against graded products approved by other bu- 
reaus of the government. One can easily see the interbureau 
conflict and confusion that may ensue. 


But even if grade labeling could be enforced, it means the 
extensicn of the heavy arm of government and bureaucracy 
throughout the business structure with its attendant army of 
officials, inspectors, graders, and enforcement officials, along 
with the tremendous cost of sustaining them. Quite a de- 
parture from our American way of life! 


The Squeeze Play 

But that isn’t all. One of the private agencies sponsoring 
grade labeling is injecting itself into the picture. This agency 
represents among others, three consumer groups and some 
chain stores. In addition to the U. S. requirements it has 
added a few label frills of its own. If and when a packer 
fulfills the requirements of this agency, he may use its insignia 
on his labels. And of course the consumers represented in 
this group are supposed to go to their grocery stores and 
demand labels that carry this agency's approval, a sort of 
squeeze play upon distributors and packers. In addition to 
meeting whatever requirements and confusion that U. S. grad- 
ing entails, the packer is asked to deal with still another 
agency and meet its requirements if some of the proponents 
of alphabetical grading have their way. 

So the establishment and enforcement of A B C grades 
will be quite a difficult task. One may well ask, can it be 
done satisfactorily—and at what cost? 

Do consumers need more information and protection? Yes, 
consumers do need more information and protection when 
they buy canned foods than they have had in the past. In far 
too many cases they have been obliged to buy their canned 
foods more or less blindly. 


Leaders in the food trade have long been cognizant of this. 
Several years ago the canning industry started a movement 
for descriptive labeling. Under a system of descriptive label- 
ing the contents of the can is described in simple language 
and in terms that consumers can understand and take into 
consideration when buying the product like size, servings, 
syrup content, variety, and some other characteristics indi- 
vidual to the particular product under consideration. 

The program was making slow but steady progress when 
there arose the proposal to revise the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act. That temporarily halted the progress of descriptive 
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labeling. The new food and drug act was finally passed in 
1938 after which there was another year’s delay before pack- 
ers and distributors could obtain rulings and interpretations 
that would permit them to revise their labels. Even then 
some labels could not be revised until the Food and Drug 
Administration had established its standards of identity with 
their accompanying mandatory label designations. In addi- 
tion before packers could adopt new labels that included 
some of the descriptive material it was first necessary to 
develop objective tests which meant a vast amount of research 
and laboratory experience. 


Descriptive Labeling 

The descriptive labeling program sponsored and promul- 
gated by the most substantial element in the canning trades 
has been making splendid progress—already there are many 
canned products on the market that carry detailed and de- 
scriptive labels of the contents in the cans and in the coming 
year many more will appear on grocers’ shelves. The de- 
scriptive material naturally varies with each commodity. This 
descriptive material in the opinion of many food authorities 
and consumers is of greater assistance to consumers in their 
buying than arbitrary, half-informative, and sometimes mis- 
leading designations of A or B or C that attempt a summation 
of factors which just don’t add up to a common denominator. 


Reformers Don’t Reform 


In recent years the American public has had examples of 
the confusion and destruction that frequently result when re- 
formers with little or no practical experience inject. their 
theories into the economic and business structure. Frequently 
the evils they attempt to correct are real and need correction. 
But the cure is sometimes worse than the disease. Greater 
and more lasting progress can frequently be made by a more 
cautious, more practical approach. 

On the question at issue the preponderance of practical 
experience is in favor of descriptive labeling. But if Ameri- 
can consumers and their canned foods purveyors want to 
abandon the American tradition and permit the professional 
fringe to put over their reform with all its possible conse- 
quences and confusion at a time when the country’s attention 
is absorbed in a war effort, that is their right, only let's ap- 
proach this thing with our eyes open and consider both sides 
before it is too late. 


INTENDED SWEET CORN ACREAGE 


Agricultural Marketing Service Indicates an 
Increase of 22 Per Cent Over 1940 


Late March acreage intentions of sweet corn processors 
point to an acreage increase in 1941 over the 1940 plantings 
of about 22 per cent. If these plans for 1941 are carried 
out, the Agricultural Marketing Service indicates this year’s 
acreage for processing will total 400,600 acres, compared 
with 327,170 acres (revised) in 1940 and an average for the 
preceding 10-year (1930-39) period of 341,620 acres. 

Abandonment or loss of planted acreage because of un- 
favorable growing conditions has ranged from 1.0 per cent 
in 1932 to 16.1 per cent in 1936. For the 10-year (1931-40) 
period, the average loss or abandonment of plantings is 5.5 
per cent. 

If in 1941 the loss of plantings of sweet corn because of 


unfavorable growing conditions should be in line with the 
average loss of 5.5 per cent, a planting of 400,600 acres will 
result in about 378,500 acres for harvest. The revised estimate 
of acreage harvested in 1940 is 312,900 acres. 

The yield of sweet corn obtained per acre has varied rather 
widely since 1929. In the drought year of 1936, a record low 
of 1.63 tons was harvested for processing, but in 1939 a record 
high yield of 2.66 tons was obtained. The average yield for 
the 10-year (1930-39) period is 2.12 tons, and for the more 
recent 5-year (1935-39) period, the average yield obtained 
per harvested acre is 2.24 tons. The yield obtained in 1940 
was 2.32 tons per acre. 

If growing conditions are again favorable in 1941 and pro- 
ducers obtain an average of 2.32 tons per acre in line with 
the 1940 yield, the 378,500 acres in prospect for harvest would 
produce around 878,000 tons of sweet corn. But with a yield 
of 2.12 tons which is in line with average yields for the 10-year 
(1930-39) period, the crop harvested would total about 
802,000 tons; a yield of 2.24 tons resulting from the more 
favorable conditions of the recent 5-year (1935-39) period 
would give a crop of about 848,000 tons for canning and 
other processing. 

From past relationships between the estimated tonnage 
of sweet corn and the size of the canned pack, a tonnage 
of 802,000 tons would result in a pack of about 18,500,000 
cases containing 24 No. 2 cans; 848,000 tons would pack 
around 20,000,000 cases and 878,000 tons about 20,500,000 
cases. The pack in 1940 was about 15,500,000 standard cases. 

The following table, compiled from the announcement of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, furnishes figures for the 
various States: 

Intended in 1941 


Indi- % of 
cated 1940 


Acres Per cent 
10,500 
460 


Maine 
w 


New Hampshire 
1,130 


~ 
é 


341,620 327,170 400,600 


Copies of “Historic Tinned Foods” Still Available 


A few copies of the book, “Historic Tinned Foods,” con- 
taining an account of chemical and bacteriological investiga- 
tions carried on relative to cans of food packed over a hun- 
dred years ago, are still available for distribution to members 
of the Association. 

The book is published by the International Tin Research 
and Development Council, composed of delegates appointed 
by the governments of the principal tin-producing countries. 
Copies of the book were sent to the Association for dis- 
tribution. 


10 year 
States 0 
average 
Acres Acres 
05 
105 
124 
117 
136 
120 
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Wage-Hour Division’s Interpretation Upheld 


In a decision of interest to canners because it indicates 
the extent to which the courts have gone in sustaining the 
Wage and Hour Division's interpretation of the Federal 
Wage and Hour Law, the Federal District Court for the 
Northern District of Georgia recently held that the Wage 
and Hour Law applies to a wholesale grocer who purchases 
commodities outside of the State, even though all of his sales 
are made within the State where his store is located. The 
Atlanta wholesale grocer involved, Alterman Brothers, had 
contended that the products purchased outside of Georgia 
came to rest in his warehouse and that consequently the 
subsequent local distribution of these products is not inter- 
state commerce and, therefore, not subject to the Wage and 
Hour Law. The Court rejected this argument. The decision 
points out that even though all of the wholesale grocer’s sales 
are made locally, there is a constant stream of interstate 
commerce from manufacturers, canners, packers, etc., outside 
of the State to the wholesaler, and through him to his cus- 
tomers. The Court concluded that the local distribution 
of these products is a part of this stream of interstate com- 
merce and, therefore, subject to the Act. 


GREEN AND WAX BEAN ACREAGE 


Reports to Agricultural Marketing Service Indicate 
Increase of 13 Per Cent 


Processors of green and wax beans reporting to the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service on the acreage intended for 1941 
indicate an increase for this season of 13 per cent over the 
1940 plantings for canning or other manufacture. If the 
acreage plans of late March materialize, the 1941 plantings 
will total 74,530 acres compared with 65,930 acres planted 
in 1940 and an average of 57,110 acres for the preceding 
10-year (1930-39) period. This report is not an estimate 
of the actual plantings of snap beans in 1941, but is an inter- 
pretation of processors plans as reported to the Agricultural 
Marketing Service late in March. 


Abandonment of acreage planted to green and wax beans 
for manufacture during recent years as a result of unfavor- 
able weather and growing conditions has ranged from 0.1 
per cent in 1932 to 12.8 per cent in 1936. The average loss 
or abandonment for the 10-year (1931-40) period is 6 per 
cent. An average loss of 6 per cent on the intended planting 
of 74,530 acres would leave about 70,000 acres for harvest 
in 1941. The revised estimate of 1940 harvested acreage is 
61,480 acres and, for the preceding 10-year (1930-39) period, 
the average harvested acreage is 53,870 acres. 

The yield of green and wax beans for processing has ranged 
rather widely during recent years. In 1940, an estimated 
yield of 1.84 tons was obtained while in 1930 the yield was 
only 1.15 tons per acre. For the 10-year (1930-39) period, 
the average yield per harvested acre is 1.52 tons, but for the 
5-year (1935-39) period, the average yield is 1.67 tons per 
acre. 

If growing conditions in 1941 are similar to the relatively 
favorable conditions of last year and an average yield of 1.84 
tons per acre is obtained, 70,000 acres for harvest would 
produce about 128,800 tons for processing compared with 
113,420 tons produced in 1940. On the other hand, if pro- 
ducers obtain yields in 1941 about in line with the average 


of 1.52 tons for the 10-year (1930-39) period, about 106,400 
tons would be harvested. If the more favorable conditions 
of the 5-year (1935-39) period prevailed in 1941, and an 
average yield of 1.67 tons per acre is harvested, about 116,900 
tons would be produced for processing. 

From past relationships between the estimated production 
of green and wax beans and the size of the canned pack, a 
tonnage of 106,400 tons would result in a pack of about 
9,500,000 standard cases containing the equivalent of 24 
No. 2 cans; 116,900 tons would pack 10,500,000 cases, and 
128,800 tons about 11,500,000 cases. The pack in 1940 
totaled 9,800,000 cases of green and wax beans. 

The following table furnishes figures for the various bean- 
growing districts: 


Planted Acreage Intended in 1941 
10-year As Acres 
States (1930-39) 1940 percent indi- 
average of 1940 cated 
Acres Acres Percent Acres 
Maine, New York, Pennsylvania.... 11,360 11,760 116.2 13,660 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin...... 14,350 16,150 116.7 18,840 
Delaware, Maryland, South Carolina. 11,480 12,200 114.4 13,960 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Utah, Washington, Oregon, 
7,390 9,550 96.9 9,250 
United States total.......... 57.110 §=65,930) 74,530 


“Other States” include Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Lowa, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, and Wyoming. 


Unsold Stocks of Canned Salmon 


Unsold stocks of canned salmon decreased 95,486 cases 
during March, from 458,693 cases on February 28 to 363,207 
cases on March 31, according to statistics compiled by the 
Association of Pacific Fisheries. Stocks on March 30, 1940, 
were 1,369,535 cases, as compared with the 363,207 cases on 
March 31, 1941. 


The figures for both years are based on reports of com- 
panies packing 99 per cent of the pack. The following table 
gives detailed figures on unsold stocks: 


Total Total 
Grades or Varieties Talls Flats Halves Mar. 31, Mar. 30, 

(1 pound) (1 pound) (8dozen) 1041 1940 

Chinooks or Kings: Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
Fancy Red.......... 34 3.178 22,055 25,587 24,175 
Standard 1,702 3,208 9,157 14,067 7.849 
Pale... . 5,752 5,902 440 
191 13 2,230 2,454 
Puget Sound Sockeyes,. ....... 45 «626,008 26,653 27 
Alaska Reds........... 39,518 1,331 43,346 84,195 084,088 

Cohos, Silvers, Medium 

18,570 8.204 18,885 45,749 65,055 
1,509 445 1,782 3,826 481 
208,702 18,511 135,904 363,207 1,360,535 


B. E. Babcock Dies 


B. E. Babcock, president of the Empire State Pickling Co., 
died suddenly at his office at Phelps, N. Y., on Monday, 
April 7, as the result of a heart attack. Funeral services 
were held the following Wednesday at the Presbyterian 
Church in Phelps. Mr. Babcock had been for many years 
a prominent figure in the canning industry of New York and 
his firm was one of the largest kraut packers in the country. 
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CANNING INDUSTRY POWER EQUIPMENT 


Census Bureau Issues Statistics on Equipment and 
Electric Energy Consumption 


Statistics on power equipment of industries and their 
electric energy consumption in 1939 are furnished in a pre- 
liminary report issued by the Census Bureau, which reveals 
a continued trend toward electrification of industry. In the 
last decade, the report states, there has been an increase of 
30.8 per cent in the horsepower of installed electric motors. 


The following table, compiled from the report, furnishes 
statistics for the canned and dried fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry and the fish canning industry for the year 1939: 


‘dried fruita 
ruite 
and vegetables, Canned 
including 
canned soup 
Number of establishments. 2,007 214 
Number reporting power equipment............. 1,950 212 
movers: 
Aggregate horsepower. .... kine 72,843 4,350 
Steam engines- 
105 
Not driving 1,055 85 
Not driving generators... 37 033 2,703 
Steam turbines— 
Not driving generators. 179 1 
Not driving 6,053 60 
Diesel and semi-Diesel engines — 
4 3 
Not driving generators... 20 
Not driving generators... 1,064 371 
Other internal-combustion engines 
Not driving 20 
Hydro-turbines and water wheela— 
2 
Not driving generators... 1 
4 
Not driving generators... 82 1 
Generators: 
Kilowatt rating ordinarily idle................ eee 
Driven by 
0,473 
Diesel and semi-Diesel engines.............. 34 130 
Other internal-combustion engines. ......... 202 2 
Hydro-turbines and water wheels. 3 
Electric motors: aggregate horsepower........... 197 , 201 19,104 
Driven by purchased energy— 
180,989 18,690 
Driven by plant energy — 
Electric energy: thousands of kilowatt hours: 


Indexes of Wholesale and Retail Prices 


The all-commodity index of wholesale prices was 0.2 of 
a point higher on April 5, 1941, than for the preceding week, 
and it was 4.6 points higher than a year ago, according to 
figures just released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
all-foods index was 0.3 of a point higher on April 5 of this 
year than it was a week earlier, and 7.0 points higher than 
for the corresponding week in 1940, 

The retail index of all food prices rose 0.5 of a point be- 
tween February 18 and March 18 of this year, rising to 2.8 
points above the level for March, 1940. Both the fresh and 
canned fruits and vegetables segments of the index showed 
larger proportionate gains during the month than did the 
all-foods index, the increases being 1.8 and 0.7 points re- 
spectively. In contrast to the all-foods index, though, both 
the fresh and canned vegetables indexes were slightly lower 
on March 18, 1941, than they were in March, 1940. 

In the following tables, derived from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports, the indexes for wholesale prices are based 
on the average for the year 1926 taken as 100 per cent, while 
the retail price indexes are based on the average for the 
period 1935-39 taken as 100 per cent. 

Wholesale Prices 


Apr. 5, Mar, 20, Mar. 22, Mar. 15, Mar. 8, Apr. 6, 


All commodities...... 82.2 82.0 81.6 80.9 80.6 77.6 
76.7 76.4 75.6 74.3 73.4 60.7 
Retail Prices 
Mar, 18, Feb, 18, Jan. 14, Mar, 12, 
1941 1941 1941 1940 
Fresh fruits and vegetables............. 98.1 6.3 3.4 101.0 
Canned fruits and vegetables........... 92.5 91.8 O14 92.8 


“Perfect Shipping Month” Held this Month 


The fifth annual Perfect Shipping Campaign is being held 
during April in an effort to prevent loss and damage of mer- 
chandise. The campaign not only urges better packing and 
the use of the proper type of containers, but also the legible 
marking of packages as well as the careful loading and un- 
loading on the part of freight handlers. 

The active support of railroads and the Railway Express 
Agency, as well as national and local trade and commercial 
organizations is being given to this campaign. The drive is 
headed by W. J. Williamson, General Traffic Manager, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 


“Foreign Trade Week” Planned May 18-24 


The sixth annual observance of “National Foreign Trade 
Week,” sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, will be held May 18 to 24 inclusive. National Mari- 
time Day is observed on May 22 to commemorate the sailing 
from Savannah in May, 1819, of the Steamship “Savannah” 
on the first trans-Atlantic round trip by steam-propelled 
vessel. 


The purpose of the Foreign Trade Week is to direct public 
attention to present problems confronting foreign trade of 
the United States. This year the contributions foreign trade 
makes to America’s defense will be stressed. Suggestions for 
participation can be secured from the Foreign Commerce 
+. oe of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
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CONGRESS SUMMARY 


Congress was in virtual adjournment the past week with 
the House in recess and with the Senate holding but two 
brief sessions. One House committee, the Committee on 
Military Affairs, held hearings during the week for the 
purpose of investigating the progress of national defense. 
The hearings will be continued during the coming week. 
A special investigating committee of the Senate and the 
House Naval Affairs Committee also will hold hearings on 
the progress of national defense. The dates for these hear- 
ings have not been announced. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee postponed hearings it had 
scheduled for April 8 on recommendations for improvement 
of administrative procedure until April 15. On that date 
the administrator of the Wage and Hour Division and repre- 
sentatives of the legal divisions of the Labor and Treasury 
Departments are scheduled to testify. 


Fruit and Vegetable Market Competition 


The following table, compiled from statistics of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, gives detailed comparisons of 
carlot shipments on certain dates of selected vegetables and 
fruits: 

Week ending Season total to 
April 5, April 5, Mar, 20, April 5, April 5, 


2,037 
4,122 
1,168 
4,558 


VEGFTANLES 


Beans, snap and lima 
Tomatoes. 
Green peas 
Spinach. 
Others: 
Domestic, competing directly 2.081 5 44,2038 
Imports competing directly. . . “4 2.406 
Imports competing indirectly 


ravire 


Citrus, domestic 3.504 4,012 
Others, domestic.......... 128 SA 


302 
45° 16,105 


Louisiana Certificates of Age Accepted 


By a recent amendment to regulations promulgated by the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of La- 
bor, Louisiana has been added to the list of States whose 
certificates of age are acceptable under the child labor pro- 
visions of the Wage and Hour law. Following is the complete 
list of States whose certificates of age are acceptable by the 
Children’s Bureau as certifying that minors are above the 
oppressive child labor age. 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 


Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Montana 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 


Tomato Fruit Worm in Tennessee 


Under the title “The Tomato Fruit Worm in Tennessee,” 
the Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station has recently 
issued Bulletin 174 which discusses various phases of a study 


made of this insect, including trials of light traps, parasites, 
sprays and dusts, poison baits, and the use of corn as a trap 
crop. Recommendations for control are included in this 
publication, including use of a bait composed of cottonseed 
meal or corn meal and cryolite; a spray composed of cryolite 
and water or a dust composed of cryolite and tale. Formulas 
and methods of application are given. The best control of 
this insect on lima beans was obtained through use of a cryo- 
lite spray, according to information contained in the bulletin. 


Tomato Growing in Pennsylvania 


As a result of the increased acreage of tomatoes grown 
for canning in Pennsylvania during the past ten years, the 
Pennsylvania State College Extension Division has made a 
study of the adjustment of farming operations to maintain 
high yields with high quality at low cost per ton. Information 
was collected in 21 counties relating to cost and production 
practices in 1940, and has been published in mimeographed 
form by the Pennsylvania State College. The report, en- 
titled “Tomato Costs and Production Practices in 1940,” 
covers such subjects as soil fertility and preparation, proper 
use of lime and fertilizer, sources of plants, adjustment of 
equipment, and harvesting. 


The best cultural practices to use to obtain large yields of 
high quality tomatoes have also been summarized in a mimeo- 
graphed statement entitled “Growing Tomatoes,” prepared 
by the same institution. 


Additional Officers of State Associations 


The Association has received the following names of officers 
of State associations, in addition to the list published in last 
week's INFORMATION LETTER: 


Maine Sanpine Packers Assoctation 


A. C. Ramsdell, president, Rockland, Me. 
James Abernethy, secretary, West Pembroke, Me. 
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